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The  Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON.    SAMUEL    J.    RANDALL, 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVESj 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1884. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties 
and  war-tariff  taxes- 
Mr.  RAND  ALL  said: 

Mr.  CHAIEMAN:  There  is  nothing  in  life  so  sensitive  to  adverse 
criticism  and  which  takes  alarm  so  quickly  as  capital  invested  in  large 
industrial  enterprises.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  Lord 
Chatham's  celebrated  expression,  ''Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth."  Upon  it  is  superimposed  a  structure  involving  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  all  classes,  and  to  them  withdrawal  of  that  confidence 
means  panic,  disaster,  ruin.  Therefore  aught  that  unjustly  tends  to 
that  end  is  in  legislation  not  a  blunder  only,  but  a  crime. 

While  in  common  with  all  other  interests  it  is  liable  to  be  called  npon 
by  taxation  to  aid  in  support  of  the  Government,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
that  nothing  like  a  vindictive  policy  shall  be  adopted.  In  the  nice 
adjustment  of  business  affairs  there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  suc- 
cess than  stability.  If  there  be  stability  it  is  the  sure  foundation  of 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  as  a  natural  re- 
sult capital  and  labor  move  forward  in  their  respective  spheres  in  con- 
tent and  accord  and  with  mutual  profit. 

To  judge  from  the  intemperate  language  and  exaggerated  rhetoric 
which  have  so  frequently  marked  this  debate  it  would  seem  as  if  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  were  robbers  and  outlaws.  We  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  is  wicked 
as  well  as  unjust  vituperation.  They  are  a  part,  and  no  mean  part,  of 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  under  the  law  have  been  invited  to 
engage  in  these  employments,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law.  They  are  a  part  of  our  resources  as 
a  nation,  and  to  develop  those  resources  is  according  to  the  wisest  states- 
men the  test  of  true  statesmanship. 

I  rejoice  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  country, 
knowing  full  well  that  what  helps  or  hurts  one  must  neceasarily  have 
an  effect  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  other.  Swift,  in  Gulliver's  Travels, 


And  he  gave  \t  for  his  opinion  that  whoever  would  make  two  ears  of  corn 


two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  would  deserve  better 
of  mankind  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together. 

But  if  we  would  believe  the  wild  denunciations  of  the  men  who  so 
unjustly  characterize  those  who  are  engaged  in  productive  industrial 
pursuits,  those  who  have  built  up  our  own  manufactures  and  freed  us 
from  dependence  upon  foreign  producers,  have  committed  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  I  can  see  a  good  reason  why  our  great  competitor,  England, 
should  think  so,  but  not  why  such  should  be  the  feeling  of  our  own 
citizens. 

Great  Britain  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her  American  Colo- 
nies and  their  remunerative  trade.  She  struck  us,  as  she  thought,  a 
deadly  blow  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  our  late  civil  war  she  did 
her  best  to  sunder  the  two  sections  and  to  cripple  us.  Since  then  she 
has  changed  her  policy,  and  instead  of  force  she  resorts  to  persuasion 
and  advice.  Her  agents  everywhere  recommend  free  trade  to  us.  She 
ekes  out  the  lion's  skin  with  that  of  the  fox.  It  does  not  escape  us, 
however,  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  the  two  governments  are  diametrically  opposed.  A  sea-girt  island, 
she  has  sought  to  absorb  the  commerce  and  markets  of  the  world,  and 
she  has  not  been  scrupulous  how  she  did  it.  Wherever  she  could  she 
has  seized  the  controlling  points  of  the  great  water  ways  of  trade.  She 
holds  with  the  grip  of  death  Gibraltar  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean, 
and  she  controls  the  Red  Sea  by  occupying  Bab-el-Mandeb.  So  it  is  and 
always  has  been  with  her.  With  all  her  pretense  of  morality,  she  has 
compelled  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  to  poison  themselves  with 
her  opium. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  do,  for  we  remember  the  warning  of  the 
Trojan  priest  to  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  brought  gifts,  and  that 
Pericles  said: 

For  he  who  repents  the  seldomest  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  his  foes  will  pass 
through  life  with  most  security. 

[Applause.] 

We  are  to-day  dealing  with  issues  vast  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  fifty -five 
millions  of  people  whose  moral,  social,  and  physical  condition  are  the 
alluring  example  of  every  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Shall 
we  blast  or  bless  them  with  our  legislation  ?  Shall  we  unsettle  their 
business  interests  by  constant  tinkering  with  the  tariff?  Shall  no  law 
last  longer  than  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress  ?  Shall  our  coming 
here  be  the  cause  of  terror,  and  our  adjournment  the  cause  of  rejoicing? 
Shall  nothing  ever  be  settled,  for  a  time,  at  least ;  but  shall  doubt  and  dis- 
tress always  haunt  the  waking  and  sleeping  hours  of  the  people  ?  For 
one,  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  any  such  suicidal  policy.  It  would  be 
madness  for  any  party  to  pursue  it.  [Applause.] 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  the  recent  past.  By  the  act  of 
May  15,  1882,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  the  tariff,  it  was  provided  in  the  third  section: 

SEC.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  take  into  consideration 
and  to  thoroughly  investigate  all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  agricult- 
ural, commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all 
interests;  and  for  the  purpose  of  fully  examining  the  matters  which  may  come 
before  it,  said  commission,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries,  is  empowered  to 
visit  such  different  portions  and  sections  of  the  country  as  it  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. 
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This  was  honest  statesmanship.  It  was  wise  legislation.  Men  of 
both  parties  and  from  all  sections  supported  it.  The  report  of  the 
commission,  embracing  the  testimony  of  all  who  chose  to  appear  and 
the  conclusions  on  all  that  had  been  seen  and  heard,  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  December,  1882.  That  report  was  fully  and  ably  discussed 
until  March  3,  1883.  A  large  surplus  revenue,  looked  upon  as  a  cry- 
ing evil,  was  then  to  be  got  rid  of,  which,  while  it  was  unjust  to  the 
people  to  insist  upon  taxation  longer  than  it  was  required  by  the  needs 
of  the  Government,  was  also  a  constant  temptation  to  extravagant  ap- 
propriations and  every  conceivable  scheme  to  deplete  the  Treasury.  Be- 
side, there  were  faults  and  incongruities  to  be  corrected  in  the  tariff 
laws  which  experience  had  shown  to  exist.  And  so  general  was  this 
feeling  that  even  the  Industrial  League  publicly  announced  its  approval 
of  such  reforms. 

Legislation  after  all,  and  especially  on  economic  and  business  mat- 
ters, is  a  compromise  between  conflicting  individual  views  of  members 
and  communities  and  interests.  And,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  then 
be  done,  Congress  passed  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883,  to  reduce  in- 
ternal-revenue taxation,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  was  designed  to 
make  reductions  in  the  revenue;  but  exactly  how  much  was  one  of  those 
problems  which  baffled  prophecy.  Experience  and  time  alone  could 
tell.  Yet  before  the  interests  affected  by  the  reduction  could  adjust 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  a  new  agitation  was  set  afoot  in 
this  House  and,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the  country,  producing  unrest 
in  every  industry  and  business.  The  panic  was  as  dangerous  and  as 
hurtful  as  if  there  really  was  to  be  radical  changes,  although  it  has  come 
to  be  understood  no  result  can  be  reached  at  this  session  of  Congress' 
with  an  adverse  Senate  and  a  Republican  Executive. 

If  I  wished,  I  might  quote  Judge  Story's  celebrated  summary,  pubr 
lished  in  Elliott's  Debates,  of  the  position  assumed  and  the  arguments 
made  in  nullification  times;  and  I  might  recite  the  earnest  efforts  made 
in  the  First  Congress  by  Virginia  Representatives  to  have  her  mineral- 
coal  pits  protected  as  well  as  her  hemp  and  beef,  asking  .even  in  the 
latter  case  prohibition  of  the  foreign  article.  It  would  be  curious  read- 
ing, as  it  is  like  so  much  of  the  hot  debate  we  have  heard  on  this  floor. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  cause  prejudice  or  bias  of  a  sectional  character,  or 
even  to  seem  to  do  it,  and  therefore  I  refrain. 

It  is  submitted  to  every  member's  judgment  whether  to  apply  at 
once  to  this  bill  the  heroic  remedy,  or  to  let  it  linger  out  a  sickly  ex- 
istence, bringing  in  its  wake  commercial  disaster,  business  confusion, 
and  general  bankruptcy. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  now 
under  consideration,  is  a  sharp  20  per  cent,  horizontal  cut  of  existing 
schedules  of  all  duties  on  imported  articles  embraced  therein.  It  is 
not  based  on  any  sound  principle.  "We  have  had  apologies  for  it  but 
no  defense.  It  is  "  guessed ' '  it  may  reduce  the  surplus  revenue  likely 
to  be  collected  in  the  future,  but  nobody  pretends  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  adjustment.  It  slices  reckless  of  the  injury 
it  may  do  to  certain  interests  and  industries  or  to  the  revenue.  It  is  like 
the  famous  bed  of  the  old  robber,  Procrustes:  if  the  man  was  too  small, 
he  was  stretched  out  to  its  inexorable  length;  and  if  too  long,  he  was 
cut  down  to  fit  it  exactly.  [Applause.]  It  is  an  arithmetical  tariff;  it 
is  a  thing  of  measurement,  and  not  a  wise,  well-digested  scheme  of  ad- 
justment of  duties  laid,  not  only  with  regard  to  revenue  but  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  people  and  Government,  which  are  equally  involved.  For  if 
there  be  inequality  it  is  because  of  unjust  adjustment,  and  a  horizontal 
reduction  affords'  no  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  worse  what 
was  bad  before.  It  is  a  palpable  confession  of  inability  to  handle  the 
intricate  and  difficult  problems  in  issue,  or  else  a  rash  eagerness  to  do 
what  was  alike  uncalled  for,  unready,  unwise,  and  unfortunate.  It 
appears  to  be  agitation  only  for  the  sake  of  agitation ;  always  a  mistake. 

It  was  the  clear  dictate  of  common  sense  to  have  waited  until  we 
could  be  advised  of  the  working  of  the  tariff  and  tax  law  we  had  passed 
only  one  year  ago,  and  thus  while  informing  ourselves  for  careful  and 
accurate  legislation,  have  saved  from  all  the  passion  and  turbulence  of 
a  Presidential  election  a  question  in  which  the  public  welfare  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible,  should  never  be  made 
a  purely  partisan  issue. 

But  this  20  per  cent,  reduction  is  not  so  dangerous  for  what  it  does 
as  for  what  it  promises.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
It  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  firm  first  step  toward  free  trade.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DOESHEIMEE]  uses  the  following  language: 

It  has  never  been  our  doctrine  that  taxes  should  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  money  from  one  citizen  and  giving  it  to  another.  The  much-talked-of 
Ohio  declaration  is  for  "  a  tariff'  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, economically  administered."  If  there  is  a  Democrat  here  who  be- 
lieves that  this  bill  will  increase  the  re  venue  and  who  is  still  disposed  to  regard 
the  declarations  of  his  party,  I  say  to  him,  "  We  are  entitled  to  your  vote,  be- 
cause the  existing  tariff  is  by  your  admission  far  above  the  revenue  standard." 
Let  us  take  off  one-fifth  now.  If  that  does  not  reduce  the  revenue  we  can  take 
off  more.  Some  time  we  will  cut  to  the  quick  and  draw  the  blood.  If  20  per 
cent,  will  not  reduce  the  revenue,  perhaps  50  per  cent.  will. 

Be  well  advised  what  you  do  ere  it  is  too  late.  Consider  what  free 
trade,  so  called,  means  to  us.  It  means  the  change  of  our  whole  scheme 
of  collecting  revenue.  Our  people  have  become  accustomed  to  import 
duties;  it  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest,  safest,  and  best  method  of  taxa- 
tion; it  causes  no  friction,  or  comparatively  little.  All  this  must  be 
abolished,  eur  internal-revenue  war  taxes  continued,  and  resort  made 
for  whatever  additional  revenue  may  be  required  to  direct  taxation.  Is 
this  House  prepared  for  that?  Is  that  the  wish  of  our  people?  The 
old  Confederation  relied  on  direct  taxation,  and  it  was  a  failure.  Our 
forefathers  sought  refuge  under  the  Constitution  in  a  different  system, 
and  the  result  was  ' '  a  more  perfect  union, ' '  in  order  to  ' '  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare. ' ' 

What  does  direct  taxation  mean?  An  answer  is  found  in  an  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  in  this  House  April  12,  1882,  by  Hon.  Colum- 
bus Upson,  a  Democratic  Eepresentative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  practical  workings  of  free  trade  and  direct 
taxation  the  people  of  each  State  would  have  to  pay  annually  their  share  of  the 
national  tax,  according  to  the  number  of  population  in  their  respective  States. 

Alabama's  share  would  be  about 0 $6,500,000 

Arkansas'  share  would  be  over 4,000,000 

California's  share  would  be  about 4,,r 


Georgia's  share  would  be  over 8,000,000 

Illinois'  share  would  be  about 16,000.000 

Indiana's  share  would  be  over 10,000,000 

Kentucky's  share  would  be  over 8,500,000 

Mississippi's  share  would  be  about 6, 000, 000 

Missouri's  share  would  be  about 11,300,000 

New  York's  share  would  be  about 26,500,000 

South  Carolina's  share  would  be  over 5,000,000 

Tennessee's  share  would  be  about 8,000,000 

Texas'  share  would  be  between $8, 000, 000  and  10,000,000 

Virginia's  share  would  be  about 8,000,000 


Let  the  Representatives  of  the  respective  States  of  this  Union  carry  the  legacy 
of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation  home  to  their  people  as  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  political  obituaries  would  be  the  ortier  of  the  day  all  over  the  land. 

[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Thus  spoke  that  able  Representative.  I  know  only  of  one  man  in 
history  who  had  the  power  who  proposed  to  remove  all  duties  on  im- 
ports and  depend  upon  direct  taxation,  and  he  was  Nero,  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  whose  name  is  associated  with  everything  that  is  bad  and  in- 
famous. 

Mil  man,  in  his  History  of  the  Romans,  says: 

The  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  indirec*.  taxation  throughout  the  Empire 
•would  indeed  have  been  the  conception  of  a  madman. 

The  title  of  the  pending  proposition  is  "  a  bill  to  reduce  import  duties 
and  war-tariff  taxes. "  It  is  a  captivating  caption,  and  undoubtedly  was 
so  designed.  But  does  it  reduce  war  taxes  ?  It  would  if  it  abolished 
internal-revenue  taxation,  but  it  does  not.  The  law  of  1883  did  reduce 
it  largely,  and  it  was  better  deserving  of  the  title  than  this  bill. 

Just  after  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  I  addressed  a  reply  to  a  very 
kind  letter  from  friends  in  Tennessee,  which  was  published,  and  from 
which  I  beg  to  quote.  I  said  : 

With  Albert  Gallatin  I  have  regarded  the  excise  or  internal-revenue  taxes  as 
offensive  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  tolerated  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  as  a  measure  of  necessity  in  the  emergency  of  war,  and  that  just 
so  soon  as  the  occasion  for  them  had  passed  away  they  should  cease  to  exist. 
He  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  the  very  first  act  of  Jefferson's  administration,  se- 
cured a  repeal  of  internal  taxes  and  relieved  the  people  from  their  inequality, 
inquisitorial  annoyances  and  hordes  of  officials  clothed  with  dangerous  powers. 
Only  in  these  latter  days  have  I  heard  men  calmly  claim  these  war  taxes  are 
still  necessary — a  generation  after  the  war  which  gave  rise  to  them  had  closed. 
And  it  is  a  very  suggestive  and  suspicious  feature  of  the  affair  that  those  upon 
whom  the  tax  is  laid  clamor  loudly  against  its  being  taken  off,  regarding  it  no 
tioubt  as  a  protection  against  competition  to  the  large  monopolies. 

To  substantiate  the  ground  taken  by  me  in  that  letter,  I  will  refer  to 
two  authorities.  I  will  read  first  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (book 
1,  pages  317-318)  to  show  excise  is  a  war  tax: 

But  at  the  same  time  the  rigor  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excise  laws  seem 
hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the  frauds  that  might 
be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  a  strict  watch  is  kept,  make 
it  necessary,  wherever  it  is  established,  to  give  the  officers  the  power  of  enter- 
ing and  searching  the  houses  of  such  as  deal  in  excisable  commodities  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  the  night  likewise.  And  the  proceedings 
in  case  of  transgression  are  summary  and  sudden. 

******* 

However,  its  "  original  establishment  was  in  1643,  and  its  progress  was  gradual, 
both  sides  protesting  it  should  continue  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  then  be  utterly  abolished.  *  *  *  But  from  its  first  origin  to  the  present 
time  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  England."  It  has  been  kept 
up,  however,  to  supply  the  enormous  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the  continental 
wars  of  Europe. 

So  believed  Jefferson;  and  let  us  next  see  what  he  did.  I  read  from 
Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  page  21: 

In  economy  and  retrenchment  the  President  had  already  made  a  beginning  by 
reducing  the  diplomatic  establishment  and  consolidating  some  revenue  offices 
subject  to  executive  control.  The  movement  now  contemplated  was  to  abol- 
ish that  whole  system  of  internal  taxation,  which  he  had  heartily  detested  as 
tyrannous,  burdensome,  and  liable  to  abuse  of  patronage;  which  had  always 
been  unpopular  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  country,  and  which  cost  more  than, 
the  first  three  years'  net  produce  to  put  down  resistance  to  its  collection.  But 
excise  receipts  had  risen  gradually  to  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,  and  many 
feared  that  the  Treasury  woukl  suffer  if  this  resource  was  suddenly  cut  off.  Jef- 
ferson had,  however,  gone  over  the  ground  carefully  with  Secretary  Gallatin ; 
against  the  present  y^ield  of  the  internal  taxes  they  set  off  what  the  Govern- 
ment might  safely  economize  elsewhere.  Customs  duties  alone  would,  as  they 


correctly  surmised,  supply  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  Federal  establish- 
ment, and,  besides  paying  interest  on  the  public  debt,  extinguish  its  principal, 
should  peace  continue,  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Federalists  were  incredu- 
lous, and  those  with  friends  in  place  tried  to  induce  a  repeal,  only  partial  at  most, 
but  the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root,  and  with  the  downfall  of  this  system  went  about 
half  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Administration. 

If  this  internal-revenue  system  were  abolished  to-day  we  would  have 
no  surplus  revenue  to  scare  us,  while  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs would  be  rendered  purer  and  better. 

While  alluding  to  the  surplus  money  accruing  from  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditures,  I  desire  to  give  for  the  information  of  the  House  the 
probable  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  current  years,  as 
obtained  by  me  from  reliable  sources  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
consider  it  important  the  House  should  be  carefully  advised  on  this 
subject: 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1884  (actual 
for  first  three-quarters  and  estimated  for  last  quarter). 

Actual  receipts  first  three-quarters : 

Customs $150, 662, 000 

Internal  revenue 87,155,000 

Miscellaneous 24,088,000 

Estimated  receipts  for  last  quarter : 

From  all  sources 86,000,000 

Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated 347,905,000 

Total  expenditures  for  first  three-quarters $179.692,000 

Estimated  expenditures  last  quarter 62,000,000 

Total  expenditures,  actualand  estimated 241,692,000 

Surplus 106,213,000 

Estimated  amount  due  sinking  fund « 45,816,741 

Estimated  surplus 60,386,259 

We  are  here  invited  to  choose  between  a  firm  first  step  toward  free 
trade,  with  attendant  internal  and  direct  taxation,  or  else  to  await  re- 
form of  our  tariff  until  such  time  as  we  have  the  political  power  to  build 
upon  the  principles  expressed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ohio  declaration, 
with  incidental  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  industry. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between  the  two  lines  of  public  policy, 
and  I  choose  for  my  own  people  and  my  own  country,  and  against  all 
their  competitors,  whether  open  or  concealed  enemies.  [Applause.] 

I  do  this  in  the  full  assurance  that  free  trade  will  bring  nothing  but 
disaster  and  ruin,  while  the  principles  expressed  in  the  declaration  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  have  been  so  generally  approved,  will 
bring  prosperity,  happiness,  and  a  higher  order  of  civilization.  I  have 
never  asserted  there  existed  constitutional  warrant  favoring  protection 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  but  I  do  say  it  is  too  late  to  urge  the  uncon- 
stitutionality  of  incidental  protection.  The  unbroken  practice  of  the 
Government  for  more  than  ninety  years  by  those  who  have  preceded 
us,  including  those  who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  our  success  under 
this  system  down  to  the  present  time,  conclusively  dispose  of  such  tardy 
objection.  The  value  of  incidental  protection  is  attested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  a  century.  This  mode  of  laying  discriminating  duties 
on  our  imports  has  supported  our  Government,  paid  the  debts  of  three 
wars,  given  employment  to  men,  women,  and  children,  numbering  in 
1880  many  millions;  increased  the  investment  of  capital  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  consumed  more 
than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  products  of  agri- 


culture,  mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  other  industries  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  more  than  all,  it  has  rendered  us  as  a  nation  independent  of 
the  world.  [Applause.  ]  It  has  paid  about  one-half  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted during  our  civil  war.  These  results  are  surprising  in  their 
grandeur  of  achievement,  and  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  finan- 
cial policy  ever  before  witnessed.  [Applause.] 

It  is  universally  admitted  our  revenue  should  be  reduced.  The  man- 
ner of  reduction  is  the  only  question  in  dispute.  The  sources  of  this 
revenue  are  as  different  as  possible.  The  internal  revenue  is  fixed  and 
certain  in  amount,  but  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  offensive  and  dangerous. 
In  its  abolition  I  would  begin  relief.  The  other  revenue  comes  from 
duties  on  imports.  It  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  taxes,  because  it  is 
in  some  measure  voluntary,  and  while  supporting  the  Government  gives 
at  the  same  time  encouragement  to  our  industries  and  is  free  from  the 
evil  of  hordes  of  Federal  tax-gatherers  clothed  with  arbitrary  and  sum- 
mary power  in  each  Congressional  district.  We  have  seen  the  baleful 
influence  of  this  official  patronage  brought  to  bear  upon  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  our  elections. 

If  the  naked  issue,  which  of  these  two  systems  should  be  abolished, 
were  submitted  to  the  people,  no  well  informed  man  can  doubt  the  re- 
sult would  sweep  from  the  statute-book  every  vestige  of  the  hated  in- 
ternal taxes.  But  unfortunately  an  opinion  has  taken  possession  of 
temperance  advocates  that  the  tax  on  whisky  (although  less  than  one 
cent  a  glass)  lessens  its  production,  and  of  course  its  consumption; 
and  that  opinion  has  been  studiously  cultivated  by  the  free-trade  in- 
terest to  aid  its  purpose  of  abolishing  the  duties  on  imports.  But  the 
overproduction  of  whisky  has  compelled  its  holders  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  relieve  them  from  present  payment  of  taxation,  and  that 
is  a  complete  answer  to  that  theory.  This  alliance  between  taxed 
whisky  and  tobacco  also  exposes  the  insincerity  of  the  assertion  that 
free  trade  will  relieve  agriculture  of  its  so-called  burdens.  This  in- 
sincerity as  to  agriculture  is  made  still  plainer  when  we  remember 
the  very  men  on  this  floor  who  speak  in  behalf  of  agriculture  have 
within  a  short  time  refused  to  give  any  relief  to  wool-raising,  one  of 
the  largest  agricultural  interests  which  the  so-called  protectionists  at- 
tempted to  protect. 

It  is  alleged  that  overproduction,  under  an  incidental  protective  sys- 
tem, has  caused  the  present  stagnation  in  business.  If  so,  could  it  be 
corrected  by  adding  to  that  overproduction  by  increased  importation 
of  like  products  from  other  countries  coming  here  because  of  reduced 
duties?  It  could  not,  for  then  the  Government  would  be  still  richer, 
while  our  people,  driven  out  of  their  own  markets,  would  be  impover- 
ished. 

Free  trade  never  did  and  never  will  exist  between  countries  having 
different  governmental  institutions  and  of  course  existing  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  because  these  different  conditions  vary  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  rate  of  interest  indicates  the 
cost  of  living,  that  the  cost  of  living  indicates  the  price  of  labor,  and 
that  the  price  of  labor  indicates  the  cost  of  production.  This  rule  may 
sometimes  be  disturbed  by  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  crop  failures, 
war,  or  overtrading.  The  country  which  has  the  lower  rate  of  busi- 
ness interest  will  drive  the  country  having  the  higher  rate  of  business 
interest  out  of  the  world's  markets,  and  eventually  out  of  its  own  do- 
mestic markets;  jt  will  absorb  all  its  means  of  paying  its  debts,  in- 
eluding  all  its  specie,  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse. 
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There  is  no  mode  of  recovery  from  such  disaster  save,  first,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  business  interest  to  a  par  with  low-interest  coun- 
tries, or,  secondly,  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  on  imports  as  will 
raise  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  article  in 
the  home  market.  The  first  of  these  remedies  must  result  in  deprecia- 
tion of  all  values,  and  therefore  in  insolvency,  in  disemployment,  dis- 
content, and  general  disturbance.  The  best  cure,  therefore,  is  imposi- 
tion of  duties  equal  to  the  protection  of  American  labor,  to  be  repeated 
just  as  often  as  theorists  disregard  the  lessons  of  experience  in  this  re- 
spect. The  degree  of  credit  bears  relation  to  the  disaster  inflicted,  and 
when  the  former  is  large  it  promotes  and  increases  the  latter  to  the  same 
or  a  greater  extent.  All  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
more  to  our  disadvantage  in  this  country  than  in  most  of  those  we  trade 
with,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  a  greater  degree  of  distress  is  sure  to  fol- 
low here  than  elsewhere  under  these  circumstances. 

We  have  to-day  about  55,000,000  of  people,  25,000,000  living  by 
agriculture,  and  30,000,000  on  the  earnings  of  personal  property  in- 
vested in  general  business  or  by  their  daily  labor  with  head  and  hand, 
or  by  all  combined.  The  agriculturists  receive  high  prices  for  all 
their  farm  products,  their  farms  are  free  from  debt,  and  no  commercial 
embarrassment  denies  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  as  fortunate 
are  the  other  30, 000, 000,  and  consequently  considerate  if  not  more  tender 
treatment  is  essential  to  their  success  so  far  as  our  trade  and  commerce 
wilh  other  nations  are  concerned. 

Seven  thousand  millions  of  personal  property  are  invested  in  120,000 
miles  of  railroad,  three  thousand  millions  in  manufactures,  as  much 
more  in  merchandising,  banking,  and  other  employments,  all  facilitat- 
ing exchange  between  producers  and  consumers,  and  all  extremely 
sensitive  to  every  change  of  statute  and  consequent  disturbance  in  trade 
and  commerce.  Of  this  30,000,000  of  people  3,000,000  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  while  as  many,  or  nearly  7,000,000  altogether,  are  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support.  I  mention  these  facts  to  prove  to  you 
how  cautious  we  should  be  in  legislating  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  counsel  and  advice  given  us  to  abandon  the 
heretofore  settled  policy  of  the  Government  in  favor  of  incidental  pro- 
tection and  thus  enable  the  foreigner  to  glut  our  markets  with  the 
products  of  ill-paid  toil,  panic  and  bankruptcy  are  certain  soon  to  fol- 
low. Now,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  so 
important  a  question  until  after  we  have  passed  through  the  excite- 
ment of  a  Presidential  struggle,  and  with  better  information  of  what 
the  last  change  of  the  tariff  has  accomplished  and  what  there  is  still  to 
do,  await  the  sober  second  thought  and  profounder  reflection  for  the 
adoption  of  a  real  measure  of  reform  which  will  remain  undisturbed 
for  years  and  which  will  be  safe,  steady,  and  universally  acceptable? 
Then  the  business  interests  of  the  country  will  have  time  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  whatever  changes  may  occur.  It  should  be  stripped  of  all 
purpose  of  the  one  party  or  the  other  to  look  only  to  party  advantage 
in  securing  public  patronage  as  the  result  of  an  impending  election. 

Although  this  subject  ought  not  to  involve  any  question  of  party  al- 
legiance or  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  party  success,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  how  far  its  agitation  may  advance  or  retard  the  march  to 
victory  of  the  great  Democratic  party.  However  certain  some  of  my 
political  associates  may  feel  of  carrying  every  Southern  State,  those 
alone  are  inadequate  to  success.  And  which  of  the  Northern  States 
is  likely  to  accept  the  new  dispensation  ?  I  am  fully  conscious  I  should 


rspeak  plainly  and  utter  my  fears  even  in  the  presence  of  our  political 
opponents. 

Take  the  four  great  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  census  shows  that  more  than  1,100,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  manufactures  in  these  four  great  Commonwealths. 
The  election  returns  show  that  the  Democratic  votes  in  those  States  are 
but  little  in  excess  of  that  number.  Do  gentlemen  believe  depriva- 
tion of  employment  or  reduction  of  wages  is  a  potent  factor  in  win- 
ning the  support  of  these  people,  and  especially  when  the  Republican 
organization,  aroused  by  Republican  orators,  backed  by  a  powerful 
press,  sustained  by  ample  means,  will  thunder  in  their  ears  by  day  and 
by  night  the  too  plausible  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  their  distress  ? 

I  beg  you  to  ponder  these  things  and  not  lightly  dismiss  them  from 
your  minds.  Let  them  prompt  your  action  to-day  and  all  will  be  well. 
One  thing  is  certain :  you  will  not  act  without  a  warning,  and  it  is  kindly 
meant,  but  is  none  the  less  emphatic,  as  it  springs  from  serious  and 
severe  study  and  deep  conviction  of  its  truth. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  should 
demonstrate  my  apprehensions  to  be  groundless,  there  is  no  one  who  will 
be  more  willing  to  acknowledge  my  error  and  rejoice  that  my  associates 
have  been  right.  But  to  me  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  action  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  fall  little  short  of  public  condemna- 
tion. It  is  to  be  deplored,  therefore,  that  such  an  ill-advised  step  should 
have  been  taken,  for  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  dear  to  me  and  I  have  sought  it  steadily  and  ardently 
in  the  severe  labors  in  this  House  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
If  disaster  shall  come,  I  at  least  shall  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
Ing  it  was  led  to  defeat  by  other  advice  than  mine. 

No  reactions  are  more  sudden  or  more  complete  than  where  pledges 
have  been  given  to  the  people  and  those  pledges  have  been  unfulfilled 
after  a  successful  party  enters  upon  power.  All  history  is  full  of  in- 
structive examples.  Therefore  it  is  our  bounden  duty  with  honorable 
alacrity  to  do  exactly  what  we  promised.  And  what  did  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  in  the  elections  of  1883  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania?  It  is  not  necessary  I 
should  repeat  all  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  conventions  of  these 
several  States.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  a  few  of  them. 
North  Carolina  resolved,  July,  1883,  in  these  words: 

"We  demand  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  produce  a  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  economical  support  of  the  Government,  with  such  incidental  protection 
as  will  give  to  domestic  manufactures  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  foreign 
production. 

Pennsylvania  declared: 

4.  We  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government, 
economically  administered,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  un- 
equal burdens,  encourage  productive  industries  at  home,  and  afford  just  com- 
pensation to  labor, but  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies;  and  to  this  end  we 
favor  the  abolition  of  the  internal-revenue  system  of  taxes  and  such  adjustment 
of  the  existing  tariff  duties  as  will  be  consistent  with  these  principles. 

The  Virginia  State  convention  resolved,  July,  1883: 

III.  We  favor  unconditional  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal-revenue 
system — a  nursery  of  spies  and  informers,  and  menace  of  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, an  intolerable  burden  on  the  tax-payers  and  source  of  the  greatest  corrup- 
tion, and  in  its  practical  operation  a  special  burden  on  this  State  and  our  inter- 
ests. 

IV.  We  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  a  government 
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economically  administered,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  un- 
equal burdens,  encourage  productive  industries  at  home,  and  afford  just  com- 
pensation to  labor,  and  not  to  create  or  foster  monopolies. 

And  so  they  all  declared,  repeating  one  after  the  other  the  famous 
platform  of  the  Ohio  Democracy.  It  was  on  that  ground  we  made  our 
successful  campaigns  in  nearly  every  one  of  those  States;  and  is  it  not 
apparent  to  the  least  observant  the  pending  bill  with  its  arbitrary 
horizontal  cut  of  20  per  cent,  is  in  direct  violation  of  those  pledges?  I 
shall  at  whatever  cost  keep  my  faith,  and  in  so  doing  I  know  I  shall 
seek  the  highest  good  of  my  country  by  advancing  the  welfare  of  its 
industrious  people.  Theoretical  zealots  may  contend  for  impossible 
doctrines,  and  madly  attempt  to  control  human  nature  and  force  it  to 
bend  its  free  energies  to  the  caprice  of  their  will,  but  I  know  by  expe- 
rience how  futile  in  government  is  mere  theory  and  how  valuable  is 
common  sense.  I  believe  in  that  which  has  stood  the  strain  of  long 
practice  and  has  blessed  us  with  beneficence.  Nor  can  I  be  expected 
to  yield  it  for  something  impossible,  impracticable,  and  which  comes 
recommended  to  us  by  those  whose  interests  it  is  to  seek  our  ruin,  that 
upon  it  they  may  build  up  their  own  trade,  their  own  manufactures, 
and  their  own  prosperity.  [Great  applause.  ] 

I  shall  append  to  these  remarks  the  speech  I  delivered  on  the  Tariff 
Commission  bill.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  RANDAL,!,.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  debate  to  be  as  brief  and 
practical  in  the  expression  of  my  views  as  possible,  preferring,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  postponement  of  all  general  discussion  of  details  of  necessary  legisla- 
tion until  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff  shall  be  directly  under  consideration. 
It  is  a  subject  at  all  times,  and  in  every  country,  fullof  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  yet  it  is  as  old  as  government  itself,  and  has  exhausted,  as  we  know, 
the  highest  mental  efforts  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen.  Some  fe\v  points 
have  been  settled  and  accepted  generally,  but  they  are  not  many.  Hallam,  the 
justly  esteemed  constitutional  historian,  in  his  "Europe  During  the  Middle 
Ages,"  lays  down  this  axiom,  which  our  experience  as  a  people  justifies  and 
which  will  not  be  disputed  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond  which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without 
impatience  when  they  appear  to  be  called  for  by  necessity  and  faithfully  applied ; 
nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skillful  minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both  these 


nor  is  it  impracti cable  lor  askilllul  minister  to  deceive  ttie  people  in  both  these 
respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation  is  wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man 
could  see  without  indignation  the  earnings  of  his  labor,  yielded  ungrudgingly  to 
the  public  defense,  become  the  spoil  of  parasites  and  peculators  ?  Itis  this  that 
mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public  spirit ;  arid  those  statesmen  who  deem  the 
security  of  government  to  depend  not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral 
sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  prodigality." 

It  is  equally  true  that  excessive  taxation,  even  when  it  is  successful  in  secur- 
ing excessive  revenue,  is  ultimately  destructive  of  the  sources  of  labor  from 
which  it  is  drawn ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  engenders  extravagance,  corrup- 
tion, and  decay.  For  when  the  Government  sets  the  example  of  extravagance, 
it  is  soon  followed  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet 
to  foretell  the  general  ruin  which  must  inevitably  result.  Frugality  and  econ- 
omy never  destroyed  any  government,  while  they  have  built  up  the  most  pow- 
erful empires  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

So  much  for  general  statement.  Revenue  laws  have  been  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, agitation,  and  anxiety  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  political  history.  In- 
deed, Sabine,  in  his  "Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution,"  states  positively 
his  convictions  after  careful  study  of  documentary  history  and  state  papers  that 
they  "teach  nothing  more  clearly  than  this,  namely,  that  almost  every  matter 
brought  into  discussion  was  practical,  and  in  some  form  or  other  related  to  la- 
bor, to  some  branch  of  common  industry."  He  states  further  011  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  laws  which  restricted  and  bound  down  colonial  industry. 

The  manner  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been,  as  I  have  said,  at  all  times  in  the  United  States  the  cause  of  irri- 
tation to  the  people.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  our  domain,  and  the  almost  endless  diversity  of  productions 
of  the  soil,  and  of  manufacturers,  and  every  other  branch  of  human  industry. 

The  existing  overflowing  Treasury  brings  a  demand  for  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  internal-revenue  taxes.  In  my  opinion,  in  such  a  condition  of  our  finances 
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reduction  of  taxation  should  at  once  begin.  Unnecessary  taxation  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  many  directions.  Government  has  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  collection  of  burdensome  taxes  in  excess  of  the  sum  requisite  for  the 
support  of  its  proper  administration.  What  have  AVC  seen  in  this  Congress? 
The  excess  of  our  resources  has  induced  the  presentation  of  every  conceivable 
scheme  to  deplete  the  Treasury,  and  our  expenditures,  unless  checked  in  time, 
will  reach  enormous  proportions  and  bring  back  again,  as  prior  to  1874,  a  sat- 
urnalia of  extravagance  and  disgrace. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  we  are  acting  under  a  written  Constitution.  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  our  traditional  history  in  this  regard, 
and  it  will  be  accepted  as  true  that  only  at  periods  of  great  necessity  and  ur- 
gency have  excise  or  internal  taxes  been  resorted  to.  Our  present  internal-rev- 
enue system  grew  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and  when  those  necessi- 
ties cease  that  taxation  should  disappear.  When  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion granted  the  power  to  impose  excise  duties  it  was  a  point  of  serious  dispute 
and  was  agreed  to  finally  only  as  a  resort  in  case  the  Government  should  be  in- 
volved in  war,  and  not  to  be  exercised  as  a  permanent  mode  of  raising  revenue. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  however  men 
may  change  sides  because  of  other  considerations  affecting  other  questions;  and 
I  do  not  forget  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party,  brought  about  the  repeal  of 
internal  or  excise  taxes  as  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  his  administration  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  favor,  therefore,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  total  abolition  of  our  internal-rev- 
enue system,  and  1  am  ready  to  join  hands  with  any  and  all  in  this  House  in 
favor  of  an  equalization  of  our  duties  on  imports.  No  one  who  understands 
the  existing  tariff  laws  will  deny  the  justice  and  necessity  of  revision.  The 
present  duties  were  for  the  most  part  levied  during  war  and  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  large  war  revenue.  It  will  suffice  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  In- 
dustrial League  as  unanswerable  in  this  regard,  as  it  is  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  those  who  favor  the  highest  protective  duties: 

"They  consider  such  revision  desirable  for  the  interests  both  of  the  industries 
affected  and  those  of  consumers,  partly  on  account  of  some  original  imperfec- 
tions in  the  present  tariff,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  modifications  which  are 
demanded  by  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  conditions  of  production 
and  commerce." 

There  should  be,  however,  no  vicious  assault  on  these  laws.  Changes  should 
have  a  firm  foundation  in  reason,  and  especially  should  we  avoid  mere  experi- 
mental and  purely  speculative  efforts  on  this  vital  subject.  Our  excess  of  rev- 
enue now  approaches  in  amount  the  annual  receipts  from  internal  or  excise 
taxes.  If  proper  economy  be  exercised  in  expenditures  they  can  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  our  ordinary  resources  of  taxation,  enabling  us  without  jar 
or  friction  to  repeal  internal-tax  laws,  which  are  inquisitorial  and  offensive  in 
the  highest  degree.  These  taxes  reach  vexatiously  every  citizen  in  his  business, 
in  his  household,  and  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  until  they  have  become 
almost  unendurable.  Tnere  is  no  longer  an  excuse,  in  my  opinion,  for  their 
continuance. 

The  objection  to  direct  taxes  is  equally  as  strong  to  internal  taxes ;  and  either 
or  both  are  justified  only  by  stern  necessity.  They  are  irritating  and  dangerous, 
and  internal-revenue  taxes  entail  upon  us  the  keeping  up,  as  at  present,  some- 
where near  five  thousand  officers  engaged  in  their  collection,  distributed  in 
every  county  of  every  State,  tainting,  as  we  know,  the  source  of  all  power  in 
this  Republic,  the  election  by  the  people.  Who  favors  direct  tax?  No  one; 
and  if  the  internal  taxes  were  not  now  imposed  by  law,  is  there  a  man  who 
would  risk  his  political  future  by  asking  that  the  system  should  be  put  into 
operation  ?  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not  a  man. 

I  did  hope  when  this  Congress  assembled  that  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  a  very  large  reduction  of  internal  taxation  would  have  resulted  from  our 
labors.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  seemed  to  favor  a  reduction  of 
$70,000,000,  but  the  fiat  of  a  Republican  Congressional  caucus  overruled  that  good 
intent.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  this  House  of  one  political 
party,  and  of  a  party  representing  a  doubtful  majority  of  the  people  even  at  the 
time  of  its  election,  regulates  the  current  of  remedial  legislation,  and  in  this  in- 
stance on  a  subject  which  should  be  non-partisan.  Thus  the  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving our  tax-annoyed  and  tax-burdened  constituents  may  be  lost. 

The  reduction  as  now  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reaches  in  great  part  those  most  able  to  pay,  leaving  the  great  body  of  cou- 
sumers  without  relief.  How  long  the  latter  will  permit  this  state  of  things  to 
continue  will  probably  be  determined  at  our  next  Congressional  elections.  With 
the  repeal  of  internal  or  excise  taxes  will  cornea  resort  exclusively  to  duties  on 
imports  as  the  main  supply  of  our  resources,  and  I  maintain  if  our  expenditures 
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be  kept  within  just  and  reasonable  bounds  we  can  from  this  source  derive  ade- 
quate revenue  for  the  administration  of  the  Government  in  all  its  constitutional 
and  legitimate  functions. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  of  the  amo  unt  to  be  raised 
from  duties  on  imports  is  $217,000,000.  and  from  all  other  sources,  leaving  out 
internal  taxes,  $30,000,000;  so  that  the  total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  still 
leave  to  the  Government  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,000. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,1  that  while  our  current  annual  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  to  $61,000,000  (and  it  will  continue 
to  decrease),  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  increase  in  liabilities  on  account  of  pen- 
sions. Taking  the  years  ending  June  30, 1877  and  1878,  as  a  criterion,  this  amount 
of  receipts  would  still,  with  prudence  and  frugality,  leave  a  sufficient  revenue. 
Let  me  recapitulate :  The  net  ordinary  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30, 

1877,  $144,209,963.28;  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30, 

1878,  $134,463,452.15.    In  the  latter  year  no  appropriations  were  made  for  rivers 
and  harbors.    The  amount  of  appropriations  for  these  objects  for  the  former  year 
was  about  $5,000,000,  so  that  a  fair  average  of  the  net  ordinary  expenses  based  on 
these  two  years  would  be  $142,000,000.    Let  us  to  this  amount  add  on  account  of 
interest  $61,000,000,  and  for  sinking  fund  about  $45,000,000  per  annum,  a  sum 
which  I  deem  sufficient  in  amount  each  year  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  debt,  and  we  have  a  gross  sum  of  expenditure  of  $248,- 

There  will  equitably  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1883,  taking  the  bonds  already  called  for  payment  up  to  July  1, 1882, 
$40,423,700.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  arrearages  for  prior 
years  were  fully  provided  for  by  calls  which  matured  March  13  last  and  prior  to 
that  date.  The  bonds  in  call  maturing  from  that  date  to  June  30  next  are  not 
applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  because  it  is  full.  While  the  bonds  included  in  calls 
maturing  from  March  13  to  June  30,  being  calls  108  to  112  and  part  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventh,  amounting  to  $40, 423, 700,  are  not  applied  to  the  sinking 
fund,  yet  as  arrearages  have  been  in  the  years  past  continued  to  be  counted  on 
book  accounts  there  is  no  reason  why  the  payment  of  our  bonds  in  excess  of  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  should  not  equitably  be  credited,  thus 
protecting  us  against  a  deficiency  in  the  event  that  the  internal  taxes  are  largely 
reduced  or  altogether  abolished. 

The  amount  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  is  $45,122,110.80.  By  reason  of  the  pay- 
ments already  made  there  is,  therefore,  due  only  an  equitable  balance  of  $4,698,- 
410.80  to  be  credited  to  sinking  fund  for  year  1883,  with  period  of  time  from  July 
1, 1882,  to  June  30, 1883— an  entire  year. 

In  my  opinion  $75,000,000  of  payment  on  account  of  current  pensions  and  ar- 
rears is  as  much  each  year  as  can  be  safely  made  with  due  protection  against 
frauds.  Until  the  arrears  are  all  paid — say  $45,000,000  per  year  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriations of  years  1877-'78 — we  might  be  required  to  continue  the  tax  on 
whisky ,  say  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  or  we  could  encroach  upon  and  reduce  our  now 
excessive  unemployed  balance  in  the  Treasury.  Admitting  there  might  be  a 
moderate  deficiency,  we  have,  to  meet  such  deficiency,  now  in  the  Treasury 
$136,000,000  above  and  beyond  every  claim  on  the  Government  dollar  for  dollar. 

It  is  thus  made  plain  that  with  economical  expenditures  and  reduced  appro- 
priations for  the  year  we  are  fully  provided. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  heavy  reduction  or  the  abolition  of  internal  taxes 
would  compel  immediate  revision  of  our  tariff  laws.  How  that  can  be  done 
with  most  expedition  is  the  question  which  most  directly  concerns  us. 

I  do  not  favor  a  tariff  enacted  upon  the  ground  of  protection  simply  for  the 
sake  of  protection,  because  I  doubt  the  existence  of  any  constitutional  warrant 
for  any  such  construction  or  the  grant  of  any  such  power.  It  would  manifestly 
be  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation,  and  to  such  legislation,  favoring  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  any  other.  I  have  always  been  opposed. 

In  my  judgment  the  question  of  free  trade  will  not  arise  practically  in  this 
country  during  our  lives,  if  ever,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  raise  revenue  by 
duties  on  imports,  and  therefore  the  discussion  of  that  principle  is  an  absolute 
waste  of  time.  After  our  public  debt  is  paid  in  full  our  expenditures  can  hardly 
be  much  below  $200,000,000,  and  if  this  is  levied  in  a  business-like  and  intelli- 
gent manner  it  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  every  industrial  interest  in 
the  United  States.  The  assertion  that  the  Constitution  permits  the  levying  of 
duties  in  favor  of  protection  "for  the  sake  of  protection "  is  equally  uncalled 
for  and  unnecessary.  Both  are  alike  delusory  and  not  involved  in  any  practi- 
cal administrative  policy.  If  brought  to  the  test  I  believe  neither  would  stand 
for  a  day.  Protection  for  the  sake  of  protection  is  prohibition  pure  and  simple 
of  importation,  and  if  there  be  no  importation  there  will  be  no  duties  collected, 
and  consequently  no  revenue,  leavkig  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  collected  by  direct  taxes— for  internal  taxes  would  interfere  with 
the  protective  principle,  and  when  the  people  were  generally  asked  to  bear  the 
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burden  of  heavy  taxation  to  sustain  class  legislation  and  the  interests  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  people  at  the  expense  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  there 
would  be  an  emphatic  and  conclusive  negative.  So,  toot  with  free  trade,  there 
is  hardly  a  man  in  public  life  who  advocates  it  pure  and  simple.  Nobody  wants 
direct  taxation,  although  it  would  bring  taxation  so  near  and  so  constantly  be- 
fore the  people  that  Congress  would  hesitate  long  before  it  voted  the  sums  of 
money  it  now  does,  if  not  for  improper,  at  least  for  questionable  purposes. 

Let  me  cull  a  few  sentences  from  recent  debates  to  show  the  feeling  on  thi» 
subject. 

Ex-Governor  Hendricks  say  s : 

"A  horizontal  tariff  is  impossible." 

Senator  JAMES  B.  BECK  swys  : 

"Nobody  asks  or  expects  this  Congress  to  establish  free  trade,  or  tear  down 
custom-houses.  *  *  *  In  adjusting  taxation  on  imports  with  a  view  only  to 
obtain  revenue  or '  for  revenue  only,'  W3  never  thought  of  discriminating  against 
American  industries,  or  of  depriving  them  of  the  incidental  benefits  or  protection 
a  proper  revenue  tariff  would  afford." 

Senator  BAYARD  says : 

"  The  power  to  tax  by  laying  duties  upon  imports  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  do 
what  it  has  done  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  to  give 
an  advantage  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  American  producer  or 
manufacturer  over  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  same  line  of  production  or 
manufacture,  and  this  becomes  his  protection." 

Senalor  WILLIAMS,  of  Kentucky,  says: 

14  Nobody  is  for  free  trade  just  now." 

Senator  COKE,  of  Texas,  says: 

"As  an  inevitable  consequence  domestic  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the 
articles  upon  which  such  revenue  import  duties  are  laid  are  to  that  extent  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition." 

Mr.  CARLISLE,  of  Kentucky,  in  substance  reiterates  these  sentiments.  So  they 
all  say,  with  rare  exception.  The  real  question  which  is  presented  and  which  is 
in  controversy  is  the  revision  of  taxes,  so  we  may  hold  the  control  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  our  excess  of  productions  over  the  home 
consumption. 

I  favor  what  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  to  be  "discriminating duties,"  what  Gen- 
eral Jackson  described  as  "a  judicious  tariff,"  and  what  Silas  Wright  designated 
as  "  incidental  protection."  To  accomplish  these  ends  wisely  and  well  requires 
the  greatest  circumspection  and  the  exercise  of  the  most  careful  judgment. 

I  favor  a  commission  "to  take  into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  mercan- 
tile, manufacturing,  mining,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  tariff." 

It  will,  in  my  judgment,  bring  about  a  revision,  absolutely  essential,  at  an 
earlier  day  than  in  any  other  way  now  feasible.  If  I  did  not  sincerely  enter- 
tain this  conviction,  no  member  on  this  floor  would  be  more  opposed  to  the 
pending  proposition  than  myself.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  our  system 
of  tariff  duties  should  not  rest  upon  any  partisan  basis  regulated  by  existing 
parties,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  in  a  measure  be  divorced  from 
politics,  and  cease  to  be  a  bone  of  political  contention  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
It  should  occupy  the  higher  level  and  command  the  best  efforts  of  statesman- 
ship of  every  party.  Metternich,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  prime  ministers  of  modern  times,  said :  "  Statesmanship  is  a  practical 
knowledge  of  a  state's  resources." 

A  judicious  and  properly  laid  tariff  should  not  molest  those  resources.  It 
should  be  framed  so  as  to  give  stability  to  our  business  at  home  and  our  trade 
abroad.  Unnecessary  and  causeless  changes  are  injurious  as  well  to  the  rev- 
enues and  to  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  people.  Remedial  measures  to 
cure  defects  and  equalize  burdens  and  benefits  are  of  the  greatest  advantage 
when  promptly  and  properly  enacted.  It  would  be  a  blessing  of  incalculable 
value  if  we  could  so  arrange  our  legislation  as  to  readjust  in  the  main  duties  on 
imports  only  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  then  have  them  based  upon  the  sta- 
tistics and  widest  information  of  our  census  tables.  In  this  way  business  men 
in  every  branch  of  production  and  commerce  would  know  how  safely  and  judi- 
ciously to  conduct  their  transactions,  great  and  small. 

We  now  really  have  only  a  choice  between  no  action  and  this  proposed  com- 
mission. It  was  originally  introduced  into  Congress  by  a  Democrat.  A  bill  for 
such  a  commission  was  passed  during  the  last  Congress  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Democratic  Senator.  It  has  again  passed  the  Senate  this  year  with  the  aid  of 
Democratic  votes.  It  was  very  generally  approved  upon  the  "  stump,"  in  my 
section  at  least,  during  the  recent  Presidential  contest.  More  recently  the  Ohio 
Democracy  affirmed  in  the  following  language  the  propriety  of  its  adoption : 

"A  tariff  for  revenue,  levied  and  adjusted  in  its  details  with  a  view  to  equity 
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In  the  public  burdens  and  the  encouragement  of  protective  industries,  without 
creating  monopolies;  and  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  suggest 
a  method  of  revision  which  shall  accomplish  this  result." 

Let  me  quote  from  one  whose  views  are  accepted  by  those  who  claim  reform 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view of  December,  1831,  in  an  elaborate  article  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells.  After 
discussing  fully  the  subject  of  "  Reform  in  Federal  Taxation,"  he  says  : 

"What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  There  is  but  one  answer.  There  must,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  compromise,  011  the  basis  of  patriotism  and  common  sense,  of  all  antag- 
onizing interests  in  furtherance  of  a  reform  which  has  become  imperative ;  and 
such  a  compromise  is  practicable  by  all  parties  agreeing  to  urge  upon  Congress 
to  do  at  its  next  session  those  things  only  in  respect  to  which  a  majority  of  all 
parties  may  agree  should  be  done.  At  first  thought  such  a  proposition  may 
seem  absurd  and  impracticable,  but  a  little  reflection  will  soon  convince  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  is  likely  to  object  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  Federal  tax  re- 
form, although  Congress,  judging  frorn'all  precedents,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
influenced  by  any  report  or  recommendations  which  such  commission  may 
make,  unless  public  attention  has  in  the  mean  time  become  largely  interested 
in  its  work  and  recommendations." 

The  public  attention  to  which  Mr.  Wells  alludes  has  already  been  very  fully 
called  to  this  subject,  and  to  an  extent  which  he  himself  did  not  expect  When  he 
penned  that  article. 

The  Senate  has  shown  at  this  session  an  indisposition  to  respond  to  any  effort 
which  might  have  been  made  in  this  House,  for  it  has  anticipated  the  House  in 
the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently charged  in  this  debate  that  the  object  of  this  bill  was  delay.  There  is 
no  justification,  in  my  opinion,  for  such  an  assertion.  Its  inevitable  tendency 
and  effect  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things  to  hasten  a  thorough  and  speedy  final 
adjustment  of  all  questions  in  dispute  as  to  tariff  amendment  and  reform.  When 
the  ground  of  action  is  uncertain  and  the  elements  of  the  problem  are  not  fully 
known,  or  are  vaguely  and  imperfectly  understood,  legislation  is  generally  in- 
jurious. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  in  such  cases  that  when  it  escapes  doing  serious 
injustice  to  the  industries  of  the  people  or  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government, 
it  has  the  result,  always  to  be  avoided  by  wise  and  prudent  legislators,  of  irrita- 
tion and  excitement,  disturbance  of  values,  and  oftentimes  individual  ruin. 

Self-interest  controls  the  world,  however  much  men  may  turn  fine  periods 
and  grow  eloquent  in  swelling  sentences  about  abstractions ;  and  while  men  will 
suffer  patiently  and 'yield  willingly  to  stern  necessity  they  will  not  submit 
quietly  to  what  is  causelessly  and  idly  to  their  loss  and  annoyance. 

When  every  element  which  can  enter  tariff  revision  is  known ;  when  every 
interest,  large  and  small,  is  scanned  and  measured ;  when  proper  objects  of  tax- 
ation are  reached  and  adjusted  in  their  proper  relations ;  when  those  items  are 
eliminated  which  only  embarrass  and  produce  confusion,  then  indeed  tariff 
legislation  is  made  easy  and  sure  and  of  happiest  consequences. 

The  charge  that  we  are  improperly  parting  with  our  constitutional  functions 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  invalid,  and  should  have  no  influence  upon  our  de- 
liberations and  action. 

The  duties  delegated  to  the  commission  do  not  extend  beyond  the  power  of 
recommendation.  Yet  I  hope  and  believe  their  review  when  presented  will  be 
of  so  broad,  comprehensive,  and  catholic  a  character  as  to  command  for  it  as  a 
basis  of  action  in  reform  of  taxation  the  approval  of  thinking  men  of  all  par- 
ties. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  commission  shall  make  its 
final  report  of  the  results  of  its  investigation  and  the  testimony  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  same  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1882,  and  it 
shall  cause  the  testimony  taken  to  be  printed  from  time  to  time  and  distributed 
to  members  of  Congress  by  the  Public  Printer,  and  shall  also  cause  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  Congress  2,000  copies  of  its  final  report,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony. 

Can  language  be  more  explicit  to  prevent  delay  ?  It  means  tariff  revision,  in- 
telligent and  just,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  I  trust  that  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act— of  which  at  present  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt — authority 
will  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  this  House  to  enable  it 
to  assemble  about  the  10th  day  of  November  next,  then  to  proceed  immediately 
to  formulate  a  bill  based  upon'  the  testimony  taken,  and  which  they  will,  with 
all  other  members,  receive  from  time  to  time.  Then  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion in  December  that  committee  will  be  ready  to  report  forthwith  its  measure 
of  relief  to  the  House  for  action  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
require  the  time  for  general  appropriation  bills. 

I  have  given  notice  of  a  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment  providing  that  this 
commission  shall  be  composed  of  two  members  of  "the  Senate  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  four  civilian  experts,  the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  My  purpose  in 
favoring  a  mixed  commission  is  that  there  may  be  upon  the  floor  of  each  House 
some  responsible  sponsors  for  the  report  to  be  made  who  will  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  see  that  it  does  not  go  for  naught,  but  is  supported  and  pushed  to 
pj-.'Ctical  results. 

Now,  I  might  add  that  while  I  have  no  direct  assurance  of  the  fact,  yet  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  President  will,  in  the  composition  of  this  commission, 
whether  exclusively  of  civilians  or  only  partially,  select  men  who  have  given  a 
lifetime  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  tariff  taxation. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  theattempt  is  made  to  draw  party  lines  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  lam  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  in  what  I  have  said 
to-day  I  am  sustained  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  declarations  of  the  Denio- 
•cratic  party  in  national  convention  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  will  be  a  fitting 
conclusion,  therefore,  to  recall  some  of  the  words  of  wisdom  of  the  statesmen 
of  former  times. 

Seeing  what  the  great  men  of  the  past  have  done,  we  may  take  heart  and 
tread  the  path  of  triumph  by  emulating  their  worthy  actions.  I  submit  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  conventions  alluded  to,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  revenues  and 
expenditures.  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention which  met  in  Baltimore  May  5,  1840,  is  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  Government  to  enforce  and 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government." 

The  Democratic  national  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore  May  27, 1844, 
was  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore  May  22, 1848,  con- 
tained the  following  declaration  of  Democratic  faith : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that 
110  more1  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the  debt 
•created  by  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary  war,  after  peaceful  relations 
shall  have  been  restored." 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  June  1, 1852,  con- 
tains the  following  words  as  to  the  revenues  and  expenditures : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs;  and  that 
no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt." 

The  same  resolution  was  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  2,1856;  atCharles- 
ton,  S.  C.,  April  23, 1860,  and  at  Baltimore,  June  18, 1860. 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1864,  at  Saint  Louis,  on  August  29,  passed  no 
tariff  resolution. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1868,  in  New  York  city,  has  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"And  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports  and  such  equal  taxation  under 
the  internal-revenue  laws  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domesticmanu- 
factures,  and  as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden 
upon  and  best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country." 

The  national  Democratic  convention  of  Baltimore,  July  9, 1872,  resolved  as 
follows : 

"  We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation  which  shall  not  unnecessarily  in- 
terfere with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  the  means  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically  administered  ;  the 
pensions,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  annually  of 
the  principal  thereof;  and  recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective  systems  of 
protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  of 
their  Congressional  districts  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  thereon  wholly 
free  from  Executive  interference  or  dictation." 
The  Saint  Louis  convention  of  1876  declared  as  follows : 

"Reform  is  necessary  in  the  sum  and  mode  of  Federal  taxation,  to  the  end 
that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust  and  labor  lightly  burdened. 

"  We  denounce  the  present  tariff  levied  upon  nearly  4,000  articles  as  a  monster 
piece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false  pretense.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a 
yearly  rising  revenue ;  it  has  impoverished  many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few; 
it  prohibits  imports  that  might  purchase  the  products  of  American  labor ;  it  has 
degraded  American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  seas : 
it  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad  and 
depleted  the  returns  of  American  agriculture  and  industry,  followed  by  half  our 
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people;  it  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  Treasury,  ob- 
structs the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  fruits  of  labor;  it  promotes 
fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  enriches  dishonest  officials,  and  bankrupts  honestmer- 
chants.  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue." 

The  platform  of  1880 at  Cincinnati  declared  "for  revenue  only." 

These  utterances  of  the  Democratic  party,  aaseinbled  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  national  convention,  teach  their  own  lesson  to  the  presentgen- 
eration  and  need  no  further  comment  at  my  hands.  It  will  not  do  for  any  pub- 
lic man  to  narrow  his  mind  on  such  a  momentous  question  as  that  which  affects 
not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  but  brightens  or  darkens  the  home 
of  every  citizen  just  as  we  shall  legislate.  Speculative  philosophers  have  con- 
trived the  most  fascinating  forms  of  government,  but  wherever  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  touchstone  of  practical  operation  they  have  gone  most  shame- 
fully to  pieces.  It  will  not  do  for  men  to  say :  I  have  laid  down  this  theoretical 
landmark  and  you  must  not  go  beyond  it. 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

If  Canute  had  not  moved  his  chair  upon  the  sea-shore  the  incoming  tide  would 
have  overwhelmed  him  and  his  weak  advisers  under  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
sea. 

We  are  no  longer  a  few  scattered,  isolated  colonies  of  three  millions  of  people, 
hugging  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  In  1880  we  were  a  united 
nation  of  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  industries  of  the  greatest  diversity, 
and  grown  to  such  size  and  power  as  successfully  to  contest  the  markets  of  the 
•world,  and  with  a  military  prestige  that  has  surprised  and  kept  in  awe  the  most 
warlike  nations. 

In  the  year  1903  we  are  told  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase, 
•we  will  have  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  Is  there  any  human  mind  that 
can  foresee  all  the  possibilities  of  a  free  republic  of  such  vast  proportions,  lead- 
ing the  coming  century  in  wise  legislation  ?  Is  there  one  so  foolhardy  who  will 
stand  up  and  say  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  that  the  wondrous  ways  of  God 
shall  bend  to  his  peremptory  dictation?  If  there  be,  he  can  vote  against  this 
bill.  [Great  applause,  j 
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